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SUMMER WORKSHOPS 

erhaps you do not regard yourself as a teacher of speech. Perhaps your 
Pp training and academic interests are primarily in the area of English, ,' - 

history, or political science. You may say that you are only secondarily A y 
called upon to “handle” high school debate or dramatics in an extra- 
curricular way and that you never teach more than one class in speech. 
Consequently, you might well ask, “Why should I attend a summer work- 
shop in speech?” 

More than likely, your extra-curricular tasks pose the most annoying 
problems: questions of personnel administration, scheduling, inadequate or 
inefficient equipment. Perhaps you have only a minimum of training and 
experience in such activities. In a recent survey of Kansas high school 
speech teachers, one of our graduate students found that only a few had 
more than the required minimum of training in the speech arts; further- 
more, we are in a period of educational adjustment, changes required by 


military and economic necessity. 

For those teachers who are faced with problems in speech work and t 
feel the need for more training in the speech arts, a summer workshop can a 
be of real benefit. It will deal with your most urgent problems in a very 
practical way; it is designed to answer your questions rather than teach 0 
general disciplines. The information presented and techniques demonstrated n 
usually are chosen because they relate to problems you have described. oO 
Contacts made in the summer can be very useful during the coming year, 
when you desire expert advice pertaining to a specific problem. E 

More adequate training in the speech arts will give you a greater T 
professional interest in the field; as your interest and quality of teaching is Q 


improved, the esteem of your colleagues and administration will be increased. 
A few days of concentrated study in the summer can easily prove to ( 
be the key to a more successful and enjoyable year—a year of serious 


problems in education. 
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Hiow About Organizing A Speech Festival? 
G. A. KUHLMANN’* 


W hat can be done to make various types of speech activities attractive 

W to students?” Our answer to this question was found in the develop- 

ment of an All-School Speech Festival, which presents opportunity for 
appearance in a student assembly program. 

Our Seventh All-School Speech Festival, with a group of eight speech 
activities, will be held at St. John’s College this year. Approximately one 
hundred people will be “sifted” through a series of eliminations, with 
sixteen finalists appearing in the final event. All activities are abbreviated 
(from two to four minutes) to provide an interesting variety for the audience 
during a regular assembly period. The festival provides a “market” for 
a wide range of speech talent. 

Recruits for participation are secured through classroom contacts, and 
eliminations are made either in class or by special group arrangement. The 
material can usually be co-ordinated with classes in speech, composition, 
children’s literature, history, etc. Through a series of eliminations running 
outside of class hours, the various groups are finally reduced to two par- 
ticipants for each event. 

On the day of the festival, critic judges, drawn from outside the school, 
evaluate each presentation; certificates are awarded to all of the sixteen 
speakers who make up the program. Activities that we have found attrac- 
tive, together with time allotments, follow: 

Oration — 4 minutes 
Oratorical declamation—4 minutes 
. Story Telling —4 minutes 
Extempore Speaking (Debate question. topics)— 3-4 minutes 
Impromptu Speaking (college courses) — 2-3 minutes 
Radio newscasting — 2 minutes 
Poetry reading —2 minutes 
8. Bible reading —2 minutes 

To provide necessary information and general publicity, a one-page 
announcement of the Speech Festival is mimeographed and distributed in 
various classes. Besides the introductory material, giving eligibility, scope 
of events in the festival, awards, and information concerning eliminations, 
the sheet contains the following guidance material for the individual student: 

1. ORATION — Preliminary speeches may be given in class. Select a 
topic of your own choice. Memorize oration and present in series of elimin- 
ations. Total Time: 4 minutes. 

2. ORATORICAL DECLAMATION — Students select a part of an 
oration or speech written by someone else. A brief statement should be 
made, introducing the material, stating the occasion when the speech was 
originally given. Total Time: 4 minutes. 

3. STORY TELLING — Students present stories of their own choice. 
Each person should explain for what age-level the story is intended. 
Total Time: 4 minutes. 

4. EXTEMPORE SPEAKING — Topics will be based on College Debate 
Question: “Resolved, that the non-communist nations should form a new 


( international organization.” Speakers will draw three topics. One hour 


1s given for preparation. Total Time: 3-4 minutes. 


St. John’s College, Winfield, Kansas. 
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5. IMPROMPTU SPEAKING—Students select field from college courses. PN | 


(History, English or American Literature, Economics, Chemistry, Biology, 
etc., etc.) Speakers draw three topics. Ten minutes will be given for 
organization of material. Total Time: 2-3 minutes. 

6. RADIO NEWSCASTING — Students will select their own material 
from current publications for radio newscast. For the festival, materials - 
must be selected from happenings of the current week. Total Time: 2 
minutes. 

7. POETRY READING — Students may read short poems, or a part 
of a longer poem. A brief statement should be made, introducing the 
material to be read. Total Time: 2 minutes. 

8. BIBLE READING — Students make their own selections from the 
Bible for reading. A brief statement should ‘be made, introducing the 
material to be read. Total Time: 2 minutes. 


The Speech Correction Fund: 
WENDELL JOHNSON* 


f all the youngsters and adults in this country who have serious speech 
difficulties were to be brought together in one place, they would make 
up a city as large as New York, the biggest town in the country. 
They are this nation’s largest single group of handicapped persons: 
between four and six percent of the population, by conservative estimate, 
and that adds up to six to nine million Americans. | 


Are they really handicapped? f 


Tonight when you make your annual report as treasurer of the Moose 
Lodge in your town, start out this way: “Ladeeth and Gentlemen: Thith 
year the receipth of the Mooth have ectheeded ecthpentheth by thicth hun- 
dred dollarth and thicthty-theven thenth.” 

Call your laundry in the morning, and instead of saying, “This is 
Marvin Smith at 792 Ridgway Boulevard,” say “Hih ih Harwin Mith ha 
heven nhinty who Hidway Hoohaward.” If you had a cleft palate you 
might say it that way —and through the nose. 

When the waitress asks you this noon what you'll have, pucker your 
lips tightly, hold your breath for about ten seconds, make your eyes big 
and round and starey, and finally blurt out, “Puh uh uh puh puh pork 
chops.” You will not be able to feel all the fear and frustration a stutterer 
would feel, because he can’t help it and you can, but you'll be adding a 
bit more to your own answer to the question: Are those with speech diffi- 


culties really handicapped? 
In school: average handicap amounts to nearly a year at the eighth 


grade level. 
In breadwinning: estimated average set-back in earning power is at 


least 25 percent. 
In personal and social adjustment: the majority of the adjustment 
problems of the speech handicapped grow out of their speech difficulties 
ant Committee of the American Speech and Hearing 


* Chairmon of the Speech Correction f 
Association and the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 


h Correction fund is a co-operative enterprise of the National Society 4 a 


The Speec 

Crippled Children and Adults and the American Speech and Hearing Association. — 
national office is located at 11 South LaSalle St., room 1020, Chicago 3, Ill. This article 
tells the story of the dream that grew to become the Speech Correction fund. . 

t Reprinted from the December, 1949, issue of The Crippled Chi'd magazine by the Nationd! 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 South LoSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


and frustrations. 

In brief: the speech handicapped are at a grave disadvantage . . . are, 
however, aside from their speech, as normal generally as other people 
and can profit greatly from speech retraining. 

At present only about 10 percent of them are getting the training they 
need. 

There is an acute shortage of qualified speech correctionists. Scarcely 
10 percent of the jobs open each year can be filled by well-trained profes- 
sional workers. 

There is also an urgent need for more extensive scientific investigation 
of speech disorders, their causes and aggravating conditions, and the effective 
methods of prevention and treatment. 

Money spent for research pays enormous dividends in better trained 
workers equipped with more knowledge and better methods — enormous 
dividends, therefore, in better speech and rich lives for more children, and 
in a finer world for all of us. 


s 

All this sounds obvious and sensible—now. But one night in the 
spring of 1940 one stutterer after another stood up in a little room in the 
Memorial Union in Iowa City and said such things as these—and it all 
sounded new and visionary and very exciting. 

This group of stutterers wanted to help themselves — and others, too. 
They had just become clearly aware of the astonishing fact that very nearly 
the only handicapped group in this country for whom there was no national 


y fund, foundation or annual campaign was the very largest group of all: 


themselves, and the millions of others like themselves. 

So— they took a firm grip on what had always looked like their boot- 
straps, and yanked. 

They started by forming a little club. They called it the Demosthenes 
club, after the Greek stutterer who trained himself to become the greatest 
orator of ancient times. They met two or three times a month to talk over 
their problems, see some movies, play some records, sing some songs and 
eat some sandwiches. 

It was a good idea, and it grew. Soon there were Demosthenes clubs 
in many other places. 

By 1945 the American Speech and Hearing Association began to get 
interested in these stutterers and their clubs, formed to help themselves 
—and others, too. In December, 1946, the association set up a committee 
to explore the possibility of raising money for the scientific research and 
the professional training scholarships the Demosthenes clubs were pushing. 

During 1947-48 essential preliminary work was done and a few trial 
balloons were released. Responses ranged from $1 to $1,000. Problems, 
needs and objectives gradually became clear. 

In 1949 the final stages of organization were completed. The National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults joined forces with the American 
Speech and Hearing Association to.give the stutterers’ dream a castle in 
which to grow —a castle called the Speech Correction fund. 

. And who made the very first contribution to the new fund? Four 
Stutterers—_who earned the $10 they gave by speaking before the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Kiwanis Club! 

Who made the second contribution? The speech teachers in the New 
York City school —a $75 share of receipts from their annual drama festival! 
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The Speech Correction fund, securely backed by the professional com- 
petence of the American Speech and Hearing Association and the adminis- 
trative know-how of the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
was launched upon a benevolent and inspiring career by these richly sym- 
bolic gifts. 

As more and more people join in to help the Lord help those who help 
themselves —- and others too— there will be more and more training schol- 
arships and research grants. 

And with each of them the Speech Cosmesiien fund will become a still 
more beautiful castle for an ever more heartening dream. 


Hiow Do You Want It, Directors? 
*TOM SHAY 


t is an easy thing for small ideals to be trodden under foot when men are 
fighting for big ideas. The air is full of the words of freedom. The 
nation is preparing to go to war for the idea that each man must have 

a chance to develop spiritually and materially. But amidst the clamor and 
hurly burly let us not fail to hear the clank of the small chains that bind 
us in the pursuit of our normal work. There are many of them and daily 
they increase in number. 

One of the chains is of vital personal interest to the directors of high 
school theatres. This particular shackle has to do with the choosing of 
plays for high school one-act play contests. It used to be that the teacher- 
director selected a contest play according to his own judgment of the 
quality of the play and the capabilities of himself and his actors. Then 
some others decided to get their fists in the pie and it became common 
for the play selecting to be done by a committee of three or four teachers. 
This reduced the director’s rights by two thirds or three fourths. He (or 
she) still carried the whole responsibility for making a good show out of 
the play that was chosen. The next link in the chain was the selection of 
the play by the school principal, taking the privilege completely out of the 
hands of the director, but leaving him with all the responsibility of pro- 
duction. Now the final link in our small chain has been forged. The 
choosing of the contest play is done by the contest authorities. These 
administrators are totally unfamiliar with the tastes and abilities of the 
director and his actors. 

To one conversant with the theatre, it is apparent that the selection 
of a play by anyone other than the director is an imposition, a limitation, 
and an insult to the director. 

Directing a play is, or should be, a creative experience. Using the 
materials of plot, character and language, voice and body, scenery, lighting, 
makeup and costumes, the director creates something new. This product 
is peculiarly the director’s. He it is who sees that each part is as nearly 
perfect as he can make it, then unifies the parts into one whole. Each 
part must be complete, yet no part may stand alone. Integration is one 
of the chiefest of the crafts which go to make up the director’s art. -The 
director alone can be responsible for the quality of the parts and for the 
success of the completed whole. 

Since this responsibility rests in the hands of the director, it seems 
but right and reasonable that the director shall have complete freedom 


* Instructor in Speech dnd Drama, Konsos University 
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J. Weston Walch Announces 


TWO NEW RADIO SCRIPTBOOKS 


Edited by Herbert Prescott 


Royalty Free to Amateurs 


Ten NEW production-tested scripts 


E-Z that can be done by ANY radio 
group. Every play can be produced 

TENSCRIPT even by high school radio players 
Price $7.50 — easily and effectively. Yet no play 


is “high-schoolish.” Every play is 

worth doing even by professionals. 
Four 15-minute plays, four 25-30-minute plays, one four-part (25 
minutes each) radio drama. For titles and descriptions of plays 
write to the publisher, requesting radio circular. 


Ten NEW production-tested radio 
scripts designed for the established STANDARD 


group of radio players, whether in 
high school, college or community. TENSCRIP T 
Th . 

e scripts are more difficult than Price $7.50 


the plays in E-Z TENSCRIPT, requiring 

more acting ability or offering greater 

production challenge. Three fifteen-minute plays, six twenty-five 
to thirty-minute plays, and one four-part (25 minutes each) radio 
drama. For titles and descriptions of plays, write to the publisher, 
requesting radio circular. 


One book is all you need for your group. Each pur- 
chaser is entitled to reproduce cast copies of each script.- 


J. WESTON WALCH, Publisher 


Box 66 Portland, Maine 
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in choosing the basic elements which go into a production and in choosing 
the style and methods which he shall use in combining these elements, 
If the director is not allowed to choose the play, the basis of his creativity 
is removed. He must bend his imagination toward a play someone else 
has selected. The production of the play becomes, instead of an individual] 
creative effort, an enterprise in which the basic judgment, the choosing of 
the play, is made by a disinterested party. 

The director may determine how to spend what little money he has 
at his disposal, what shall be done in the way of lighting, scenery and 
costumes. The director selects his actors and his stage crew. The director 
decides upon cuttings and interpretation. There are a hundred other 
decisions and choices which are dependent upon the director’s initial 
choice of play. Conversely, his choice of play depends upon the number 
and qualifications of his actors, the size of his stage, the available money, 
etc. 

Unless the director can choose his own play, he is imposed upon to 
train his actor in particular parts and styles of acting, regardless of their 
needs. Suppose, for example, the contest authorities list ten plays, from 
which each director must choose one to be produced in the contest. Now, 
if the director does not have student actors to properly cast in any of the 
plays, he has one of two courses open to him—he may attempt to hound 
and pound his actors into playing parts for which they are not suited, or 
he may discard the plan to enter the contest this year and hope that 
next year he will have students whom he can cast in one of the pre-chosen 
plays. If he does not have a suitable cast but feels that he must enter 
a play in the contest, the director must remodel personalities to fit certain 4 
characterizations. He must spend a great deal of time and energy in 
working with people whom he is reasonably sure will never be able to 
play the roles in which they are cast. 

By analogy, if we were to conduct a similar contest for painters, we 
would tell them that each artist must use one of ten specific subjects and 
must treat it in the style of Cezanne. If the artist isn’t inspired by one 
of the suggested subjects, too bad. If he cannot paint in the styie of 
Cezanne, he must learn that style by contest entry time. Preposterous, of 
course. But how is it different from the methods of our one-act play contests? 


The second drawback of the pre-chosen play shows up when something 
like the following happens: Miss (or Mr.) H., who has long wanted to do 
Chekhov's, “The Proposal,” is finally blessed with three seniors who are 
sufficiently capable and mature to do the parts. Miss H. spends pleasant 
hours preparing a prompt book, dreaming up interesting stage movement 
and business. Probably she even thinks, modestly, of the glory of showing 
her colleagues that high school people can do mature comedy. Then she 

“receives from the contest authorities a list of ten plays, from which she 
must choose one to produce for the contest. Undoubtedly, “The Proposal” 
is not on the list. So Miss H. and her students are constrained to struggle 
valiantly with, “The Blue Teapot,” or “Who Gets The Car Tonight?”. 
Wasted are the talents of an imaginative director and three capable actors. 


Gone is the opportunity to present an unusual play. The director is limited c. 


in his exercise of judgment of taste. He is limited in the type of experience 
he can offer his actors. He is restrained from displaying to his colleagues 
new and different plays and styles of acting. 
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A third and perhaps even more trying result of the pre-chosen play 
is the implied insult which it carries. When Miss H. is told what play she 
must enter in the contest, she is also indirectly but unmistakably informed 
that she is incapable of making the decision for herself. The initiative is 
summarily taken from Miss H. and assumed by an organization which is 
totally unfamiliar with the conditions in Miss H.’s school. If the play wins 
the contest will not Miss H. perhaps feel, “Well, I don’t know much more 
than I did, other than the fact that my students were better able to 
handle the prescribed play than those at another school.” If the play 
fails to get a favorable placing, what is more human than for Miss H. 
to think, “What else could we do with this play? Now if we had been 
able to do, ‘The Proposal’... ” In either case, does not Miss H. go home 
wondering just what has been accomplished? She is given no vote of 
confidence; she may take no notes on how to do a better job because the 
basis of her work, the selecting of the play, is out of her hands. ; 
This is the situation which exists in this and other states. Under the 
present system, creativeness is hobbled. Opportunities for directors and 
actors to learn through the contest are kept within a narrow alley. 
Those who have brought about this state of affairs undoubtedly have 
reasons for their actions. If so, let’s hear them. It is also to be hoped that 
the teacher-directors in Kansas high schools will make their voices heard. 
It must be rather dull, directing a play that has been shoved, unrequested, 
into your hands. Of course, it does save time and thought. 
How do you want it, directors? 


v7 
“You and Your Speeches 
By E. C. BUEHLER 
Professor of Speech and Drama, University of Kansas 


New Leader Vu the Field 


It is more than a text. It is a system of speech improvement. 


It motivates the student. 
It is packed with sound, practical advice. 
It has an abundance of tested exercises and assignments. 


It is clear, readable and adequately illustrated. 


A Stimulating Guide for the Student Who Takes a Single 
Speech Course 


Over 150 Adoptions 
Revised — 1950 Edition Durable Fabrikoid Binding 
Order Today! 


266 Pages Price $3.00 Quantity Discount 
THE ALLEN PRESS, Lawrence, Ks. 
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Why Not Pian For Graduate Work in 
Speech and Drama at the 
University of Kansas ? 


AREA PROGRAMS 


Theatre and Radio Directing, Acting, Writing 
Speech Correction, Speech and Hearing Disorders 
Public Speaking, Discussion and Debate 

General Speech Education 


FACILITIES FOR RESEARCH 


University Theatre 

Radio Dramatic Workshop 

Speech and Hearing Clinic 

Experimental Theatre Workshop 

Public Speaking, Discussion and 
Debate Laboratory 


A limited number of Graduate-Assistantships, Scholarships 
and Instructor-Fellowships are available. 


GRADUATE STAFF 


Allen Crafton Kim Giffin 
E. C. Buehler Richard Schiefelbusch 
Margaret Anderson June Miller 
Donald Dixon Miriam Levitt 


EXAMPLES OF RECENT THESIS PROJECTS 


e Prompt Book and Production Notes, “Bury the Dead” 
e Persuasive Techniques of Present-Day Political Speakers 
e History of the Theatre of Wichita 

e The Case-Method Applied to Speech Teaching 

e A County Speech Correction Survey 

e Psycho-Therapy in Speech Education 


For information, address 


ALLEN CRAFTON 


Head of the Department of Speech and Drama 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


School of Speech 
NOLTIOWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Chicago — Evanston, Illinois 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


Over nine hundred majors in Speech from forty-five states 


* 
and foreign countries. 
* A Faculty and Staff of ninety-five persons. 
* Departments of Public Speaking, Speech Correction and 


Audiology, Theatre, Interpretation, Radio and Television, 


Speech Education. 
Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. 


The University Theatre, Radio Playshop, Workshop Theatre, 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Debate and Oratory. 


* Clarion DeWitt Hardy Scholarchige in Forensics, Edgar Bergen 
Foundation Scholarships in Theatre and Radio, C. C. Bunch 
Fellowships in Speech and asetinead School Scholarships 


and Fellowships. 


A Friendly Campus on the Shore of Lake Michigan 


For information about the School of Speech, address James 
H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech, Northwestern Uni- 


versity, Evanston, Illinois. , 
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